

Lady Esther cooks up a storm. 

that tip, you took notice. She had a way of 
walking that could make an empress look sloppy. 

There’s no way of dodging it — folks called 
Esther “uppity” ... all except one customer. He 
called her “Lady.” 

“That’s what you are, you know,” he told 
her. “And if you ever open your own place, that’s 
just what you should call it — Lady Esther’s. 
The name stuck. 

Today Esther Clay spends a lot of time in a 
T-shirt, in the kitchen of her East 14th Street 
restaurant. But after 13 years in the business 
folks still call her “Lady.” 

It seems she has earned the title. Does her 
food breed champions? 

Ask singers Marvin Gaye, and Stevie Won- 
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Breakfast of champions 

Visitors at the bar in East Oakland noticed 
something peculiar about this woman right from 
the beginning. 

Here she was, the daughter of a domestic 
from New Iberia, Louisiana — of all places. But 
her diction was distinct and clear, without a 
regional accent. It was as though she’d just 
stepped out of a schoolroom, helping an English 
teacher grade papers. 

She was a barmaid trying to support five 
kids on the nickels and dimes flung across the 
scratched tables. 

But when Esth er/Clay ) strutted over to get 
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Ask singers Marvin Gaye, and Stevie Won¬ 
der, actress Esther Rolle, and author James 
Baldwin. Then, if you can catch up with them, 
mention her name to sports figures Monte Jack- 
son, Kenny King, Charles Phillips, Henry Law¬ 
rence, John Lucas, Clifford Ray, and Joe Barry 
Carroll. And if you doubt them, ask Tribune 
columnist Sidney Jones — he’s eaten there, too. 

But there’s nothing lady-like about the food 
that comes out of this kitchen. 

Some say Lady makes the best shrimp om- 
lette this side of the Bayou. But don’t ignore her 
sausage — how it sizzles. Her biscuits float. The 
steak comes with gravy, and . .. 

Yes, it’s true, this soul food could inspire 
poetry, but most of her hundreds of diners a 
week are too busy forking in the huge portions 
(“I don’t know any other way to cook except 
big”) to find time for writing. 

Stand near her kitchen for 20 minutes, dur¬ 
ing a Saturday morning breakfast rush, and 
watch a portion of her staff of 15 turn out two 
dozen smoking plates — and that’s just take-out. 

What makes the place a success? “Even rich 
men long for simple food,” explains the Lady. 
“It’s eating for survival and enjoying it. It’s the 
food my mother and grandmother cooked in the 
white man's kitchens.” 

What she doesn’t mention, but is true, is that 
it’s also one of East Oakland’s'finest contribu¬ 
tions, a scent-filled niche unaffected by politics 
and hard times. It’s proof, despite any disclaim¬ 
ers, that you can go home again ... if you’re 
willing to settle for Mama’s kitchen. 
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Food that wai ms 


By Paula Hamilton 

The Tribune 
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HEN I GET A CRA |NG FOR 
soul food, I go over tclLady E’s. 
She’s the only persor who cooks 
like my mother,” sa s Attorney 
Rufus Cole of Oakland. 

“Lady E’s isn’t like a nouvelle <|tisine res¬ 
taurant where you can hardly find i he food on 
your plate. They feed you. Who else gives yop five 
side dishes with your entree?” 

When KQED publicist Phyllis Brlwn gets a 
hankering for the foods she greyfcjib on, she heads 
over the Bay Bridge to Eli’s Mile |gh Club in 
Oakland. “They make the besj/fried ofcicken.” 

Mayors Lionel Wilson of OaklarJland Loni 
Hancock of Berkeley are,both regulalfcustomers 
at Lois’ (the Pie Queen) restaurant iimOakland. 

Lois Davis built her reputation ip the early 
’50s baking sweet potato pies at hafte to raise 
money for her father’s Ephesian fifirch. Word 
spread rapidly and with great support and en- 
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Davis has feeding 
ers for 32 years. “Now I 
see men I knew as 
er,” she says. 

The more successful 
more hectic life gets, 
nect with our roots. As a 
sweeping the country. 

“Black cookery is pa 
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magazine in an article 
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“Even nonllacks today tend to Hock to black 
cookery (on Southern-style) restaurants because 
of the earttjiiess of the foods and the well-defined 
flavors.” 1 

More tha i describing a menu, the term “soui 
food” reflect: an attitude. 

To Daw, “Soul food is food in which you’ve 
put your whole heart and soul to prepare.” 

Clay agrees. “What is soul? It’s the prepa¬ 
rations and vibrations you use when you cook. It’s 
the seasonin; It’s the most unique food in Ameri¬ 
ca.” 

“Historically it’s the food derived from slaves. 
Cornmeal, molasses, variety meats. Black people 
can turn anything into good tasting food,” his 
mother adds 

Locally, [people are jamming soulfood restau¬ 
rants suchjis Lady E's, Lois’ (The Pie Queen!, 
Eli’s Mile Sigh Club as well as Choyce’s Restau¬ 
rant in Berkeley, Soul Brothers Kitchen and The 
Barn, both in Oakland. 

“When w- first opened our clientele was 70 
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Esthe r Cla\i nurtures varied clientele, all par s of Oakland 
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Services will be held today for 
“Lady” Esther Clay, a soul food cook 
whose legendary East Oakland restau¬ 
rant was both hangout and home away 
from home for football players and mu¬ 
sicians. 

Ms. Clay died Monday at Merritt- 
Peralta Hospital after a long struggle 
against cancer. Spe was 63. 

“She fed the homeless, she fed the 
stars. It was always opeh house at Lady 
E’s,” said Johnny Lorigo* a friend and 
one-time maitre’d at\Ms. (Slay’s restau¬ 
rant on East 14th Street. \ 

Born in Belle Place, Louisiana, Ms. 
Clay first worked as a waitress when 
she arrived in Oakland in 1962, a young 
mother with five children to support. 

By 1967 she had opened a restau¬ 
rant, first called Lady Esther’s, and had 
started to attract hungry clients from 
all sections of Oakland. 
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cook 


Along with her skill at the stove, 
t lere was a generous heart and an im- 
fessive dignity, friends said. Writing 
bout her in 1980, a Tribune columnist 
gscribed Ms. Clay this way: “She had a 
ay of walking that made an empress 
bk sloppy.” 

1 Shrimp omelettes, biscuits with 
jravy, steak and sausage were just 
pome of the items on her menu. 

F Asked to describe what made her 


resta rant, eventually called Lady E’s, 
Ms. C ay said: “Even rich men long for 
simp 5 food. It’s eating for survival and 
enjoy pg it. It’s the food my mother and 
gran mother cooked in the white man’s 
kite! ns.” 

F lends said that her restaurant 
was s ) popular with the Oakland Raid- 
at the team’s owner, A1 Davis, 
r j get her to move south when he 
he football team to Los Angeles, 
as tempted, they said, but leaving 
nd was more than she could bear. 

Clay retired a few years ago, 
‘ restaurant, which is still run by 
members, is now called The 
i Cafe. 

|e is survived by five children; 
ters Deimentrius Smith, Deiadra 
and Maralena Clay and sons 
i Clay and DeWayne Clay. 
i service is at 1 p.m. at the Chap- 
Jthe Chimes Mortuary, 4499 Pied- 
Ave. 











